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Marketing Honey—Carton Suggestions. 
BY F. GREINER. 


GREAT deal has been written from time to time on 
A marketing honey, and, as time goes on, more will be 

written, providing we are progressive. 

Dear reader, you may think the above subject is entirely 
out of season at this time, a time when there is no honey to 
market. Mr. Editor, you may be edging toward your capa- 
cious waste-basket—that dreaded monster of the ‘*‘ Would- 


be-Writer.’’ But when we take into consideration that the 
first step in marketing is ‘‘ producing ’’—producing that 
which is wanted—and that in this article I wish to speak of 
the package best adapted for the retail trade, which we 
will have to adopt now or wait till another season comes 
around, then, Mr. Editor, my article may of be considered 
out of season. 


I believe most honey-producers will agree with me that 
but a very few grocerymen and clerks may be found who 
understand how to handle comb honey properly. I myself 
have witnest a groceryman taking the honey out of a non- 
drip shipping-case and pile it section upon section pell-mell 
on his scales in order to ascertain the correct weight of the 
contents of a case of honey, apparently not having faith in 
the honesty of the producer, who had markt each case with 
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ington to cheat him, when it was himself, and he only, who 
caused the mischief. But it is just such men who are ex- 
pected to handle our product, and it would be an advantage 
if we could so put up our honey that even such awkward 
men as the above-mentioned could handle it without dam- 
aging it. 

It may be true that few consumers are willing to pay 
for glass and pasteboard; but just as long as inexperienced 
men handle the honey crop * glassing the sections’’ seems 
to be the only way out; and a properly-gotten-up carton 
solves the question to perfection. The carton offered for 
sale now does not fill the bill; it does not show the honey. 
The carton of the future must be partly of glass, and right 
here is where Mr. Betsinger’s carton is superior to any 
other. Herewith is an illustration of the samein its dif- 
ferent parts. 

The carton is composed of three pieces. Twoof them 
are like Fig. 1; when folded ready for use they appear like 
Fig. 2. They are made according to size of sections, of 
square or oblong pieces of pasteboard as shown in the illus- 
tration. A large opening ‘‘G”’ is made, over which is 
pasted a piece of glass of suitable size. The section of 
honey is encased in these two pieces, and then the third 
piece, the rim (Fig. 3), is slipt over the whole. This rim or 
frame is a narrow, long piece of pasteboard of the width of 
the section, folded properly and glued together. 

These cartons may be shipt in the flat like the old style. 
They weigh, glass and all, just one-fourth pound, and cost 
by the thousand about $20. In selling them with the honey 
by weight they fully pay for themselves. 


A slight difficulty comes in here: The trade calls fora 
section of one pound, not over that. It is evident that we 
must adopt a smaller section than the one-pound section, 
or one that when well filled weighs not over three-fourths 
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_ net weight. _It seems that groceryman must have paid 
Cearly for his mistrust, for scarcely a single section came 
out of that “screep” wholly intact. That man understood 
nothing about the nature of honey, and he probably laid all 
et blame of that honey leaking afterward upon that dis- 
aonest bee-man who traveled 200 miles to the city of Wash- 








pound. A narrower section is just the thing, and those 
bee-keepers who use T supers can very easily make the 
change necessary, but we who use wide frames and section- 
holders, especially when fitted up with fences or cleated 
separators, are in a sad predicament. 

While the carton directly increases the cost of market- 
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ing, there indirectly occurs a saving. The cases need not 
be glast, and the paper trays and the little strips now used 
in the non-drip cases may be omitted. When we further 
take into consideration that the new carton, as stated 
above, when sold by weight, sellsfor more than cost of the 
carton, and that the honey, when put up in these, sells 
quicker, and probably brings more than honey without the 
cartons, it will be seen that it isa good business to invest 
in ‘“‘glast cartons.’’ We shall use some, if—we have any 
honey to sell! The patent is held by N. N. Betsinger, who 
exhibited the carton at the last New York State bee-keepers’ 
convention at Geneva. 

For the purpose of supplying the trade with fancy ex- 
tracted honey, glass packages, such as we already have, are 
probably best; at least I know of nothing better. Many 
years ago I put up my best extracted honey in the square 
one-pound Muth honey-jar. The casesI made cheap and 
strong, holding 24 jars with pasteboard partitions between 
the jars—egg-crate-filler fashion. Thus they carried nicely, 
and the prices obtained then were entirely satisfactory, 
being 35 cents per jar; but the time of high prices is past 
and gone, and we will be satisfied with half of that price; 
we are therefore looking constantly for cheaper packages. 

Where extracted honey can be sold to consumers in 60- 
pound lots not at fancy prices, a wooden pail answers our 
purpose quite well. Enough of second-hand candy-pails 
may be pickt up during the summer at our different grocery- 
stores to store several tons of honey. Their cost is only 10 
cents, and they need but little cleaning. Mr. Chas. F. Dodd, 
a New York bee-keeper, sold all of his extracted honey, put 
up in such candy-pails, to a Pennsylvania firm for their 
trade in a mining town. 

I have used regular butter-tubs for the same purpose. 
The wooden pail I would not fill until the honey is about 
ready to granulate. As soon as it is solid the covers may 
be nailed on, and the net weight markt on each package, 
when they will be ready to ship. Ontario Co., N. Y. 
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General Directions for Finding the Queen. 
BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


F the bees are Italians, queens can usually be found at 
| least on the third or fourth frame taken out of the hive. 

A practical bee-keeper will first pull out the center 
frame, and look for freshly laideggs. Failing to find these 
he will take out another frame from another portion of the 
brood-nest. If he finds the eggs, then he has reasonable 
assurance that the queen is somewhere in this part of the 
hive. He looks the frame over carefully, and, failing to 
find her, he takes out the next one, each time following in 
the wake of the eggs. While it is no sure rule that the 
presence of freshly laid eggs in any portion of the brood- 
nest is evidence that the queen isin that part of the hive, 
yet, generally speaking, she will be found nearthem. If, 
for instance, I have found no fresh eggs in the center 
frame, and none in the next frame that I may have out on 
one side of the brood-nest, then I take the opposite side till 
I find the eggs. But suppose I have found them, and I do 
not find the queen. Well, it sometimes happens that a 
queen will suddenly leave a large fresh patch of eggs in one 
portion of the brood-nest, and then go clear across the 
whole hive to the other side, and begin operations there. 


It not infrequently happens that one has to look over 
every frame, not once, but twice. If she is not found on 
the frames, then she may be on the bottom-board or inside 
of the hive. If the bees are black, and the queen of the 
same race, she will be more than likely to be in a bunch of 
scrambling bees in one corner of the hive. 

If the queen is not found at the first or second going- 
over of the frame, I shut such hive up and go back in the 
course of an hour. This time I use very little smoke, and 
proceed as quietly as possible so as not to disturb the bees. 
If the queen once gets frightened she will run and hide. If 
the bees start to running and buzzing again, better shut 
the hive again, to be visited later, for there is no use in 
wasting time. 

I remember I had once been hunting for a black queen 
for perhaps 15 or 20 minutes. I finally called to one of the 
boys in the apiary, and we together scanned both sides of 
the frames at once—he on one side of the frame and Ion 
the other, for I thought I had caught a glimpse of her going 
on the other side of one comb just the moment the frame 
was turned toward me. Having caught sight of her, we 
watcht her for the fun of it. My friend got back of a 
clump of bushes where he could not be seen. Curiously 
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enough, this queen would hover around in a little space; 
tween the bottom of the comb and the bottom-bar, Wh ny 
ever I turned one side of the comb toward me, “3 
quickly go on the other side. Upon my word, if she diq 
not dodge back and forth asI turned the comb! No te 
derI could not find her, for she had learned her tric, 
dodging, and kept it up. I have seen this with other blac 
queens, and perhaps with hybrid queens, but I do not Seats 
that an Italian queen among Italian bees would ever ry 
this. One very valuable quality of the Italians is their per. 
fect at-homeness on the combs, whether the hive is open o; 
closed; and one very mean trait of black hybrids ang 
blacks is their fashion of running and scrambling over th. 
combs, scaring the queen in their general rough-and-tyy. 
ble confusion, one bee over the other. Whenever I haya 
occasion to find black queens in populous black ¢ojp. 
nies, I always feel that Ihave a “‘ job” on my hands. Aboy 
the first thing I do is to tuck my pants down my stockings. 
and then if I can have an assistant, he is askt to use his 
eyes. 

Some bee-keepers, when they desire to find black 
queens, take all the combs out, take the hive and dump it 
in front of the entrance, set it back, and clap an entranee. 
guard over the now empty hive. The bees are all! shakey 
off the combs, and the entrance-guard is eagerly scrutinized 
to see when her majesty strikes the obstruction. I do no: 
know but, all things considered, this is about as quick 
a way to find black queens among black bees as to under. 
take the very uncertain and laborious method I haye 
already described. 

Some of those who use shallow brood-chambers advise 
shaking the black bees out of the combs by shaking the 
whole chamber, and then watching the bees as they craw) 
toward the entrance. It is said that the queen can be easily 
seen among the bees, and pickt out. I have tried thisa 
number of times, but have never been successful. In the 
first place, it took more strength than I had, to do a thoro 
job of shaking ; and in the second place it takes a pretty 
sharp pair of eyes to see the queen among a lot of bees an 
inch or so deep, all of them working toward the hive. 

Unless one wishes to clip a queen’s wings, to replace or 
sell her, it is a waste of time to try to find the queen. If 
one sees eggs regularly laid, and broodin all stages, suffi- 
cient stores, there is no need whatever of hunting a queen. 
Beginners often spend a lot of useless time in this way, 
sometimes leaving the combs exposed to the sun. Robbers 
start in the meantime, and there is a ‘ general row.” 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 
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Giving a Queen to an Old Colony Immediately 
After It Has Swarmed. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


UESTION.—“‘ A friend tells me if I wish to be success- 
ful as a honey-producer I should give the old colonya 
queen immediately after it has cast a swarm. Is this 

right? I wish to know soI may prepare hives for nuclei 
for the rearing of such queens this winter if this is the best 
way. Please tell us about it in the American Bee Journal.” 


ANSWER.—This is a theme much harpt upon some 
years ago, but of late not so much has been said about it. 
At that time we were told that the bee-keeper who wisht to 
secure the best results from his bees should have a laying 
queen ready to give to each colony as soon as it casts its 
first or prime swarm, as the time lost to the old colony in 
rearing a queen was equivalent to a swarm of bees. I went 
to experimenting, and the truth of the statement that the 
time lost by the bees in rearing a queen was equivalent t 
a swarm of bees was just the thing which made the plan 
unsuccessful with me. If it were dees that I had wisht, it 
would have been a success. 


In this locality white clover yields only enough honey, 
as a rule, to keep the bees breeding nicely, and thus swarm- 
ing is brought about from June 20th to July 1st. Our main 
honey harvest is from basswood, which blooms from July 


4th to the 16th. All who are familiar with natural swarm- 
ing know that bees are comparatively few in the spring, 
and increase by the rapidly increasing brood produced by 
the queen untila swarm is the result. By giving a laying 
queen to a colony immediately after it has cast a swarm, 
the same conditions are brought about as before natural 
swarming. The only difference is, that having plenty of 
brood at the time the queen is given they build up faster, 
so are prepared toswarm in a shorter time. Now this last 
swarming, brought about by the giving of the queen, will 
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come right in our basswood honey harvest, so it cuts off 
what we are seeking after, nar-ely, surplus comb honey ; 
for itis well known that bees having the swarming-fever 
do little or no work in the sections ; and if allowed to swarm 
avain the section honey we were seeking for has past away 
with this second swarming. 

Now let us look and see how the matter would have 
.d had we allowed the colony to rear its queen, instead 


+ 
sto 


of giving one: . 
Bight days after the swarm issued the young queen 
«ould have naturally emerged from her cell, and if at that 


sme we remove all other queen-cells from the hive all sec- 
snd swarming is entirely prevented. In ten days more, 
this young queen is ready to lay, which is about the 
time basswood begins to yield honey freely. During the 
oeriod between the time the prime swarm issued and when 
the young queen commences to lay, the bees not having 
any brood to nurse for the last half of the time, consume 
but little honey, hence,as fast asthe young bees emerge 
from the cells they are filled with honey, for bees not hay- 
ing a laying queen, nor any unsealed brood, seldom work 
toany amount in sections. So when the young queen is 
ready to lay she finds every available cell stored with honey. 
At about this time, or perhaps a day or two before, the in- 
stinct of the bees teaches them that they must have brood or 
they will soon cease to exist as a colony, and a general rush 
is made for the sections. The honey from below is carried 
above, and this, together with the large amount coming in 
from the field at this time, results in nearly completed sec- 
tions in a week’s time, so that by the time the basswood 
flow is over we have well filled sections of the very finest 
quality, such as always bring the very top price in market. 
Many and many atime have I had such colonies fill and 
complete section honey to the amount of 60 pounds in from 
10 to 12 days, while, when I was experimenting with the 
plan recommended to the questioner, those upon which it 
was tried, did little else than swarm during the same time. 


Different localities give different results, and where a 
locality gives one continuous yield of honey for months at 
a time, then the giving of a laying queen to the old colony 
immediately after swarming would work better, especially 
where working for extracted honey. But according to the 
various localities reported to me during the past 30 years, it 
is evident that by far the larger number of localities give a 
large flow of honey at acertain period rather than a con- 
tinuous yield during the whole summer. 


Then I have another reason for not liking the plan in a 
locality which does not give a steady yield, which is this: 
After basswood we have a honey-dearth, hence the bees 
from the introduced queen are of no special value, but, on 
the contrary, are brought on the stage of action only to be- 
come consumers. Onan average it takes 37 days from the 
time the eggs are laid till the bees from such eggs go to 
the fields as laborers ; hence the eggs for the honey-produc- 
ing bees must be deposited in the cells that length of time 
before the honey harvest ends, or else they are of no value 
as honey-gatherers. As the basswood is all gone before the 
eggs of the introduced queen become honey-producing bees, 
and as the larger part of them die of old age before buck- 
wheat or fall flowers yield honey, it will be seen that we 
are only working to a loss by giving such queen, and that a 
great gain is made by letting each old colony, having cast 
a swarm, rear its own queen; for thereby we save the ex- 
pensive feeding of the larve, which are only to become ex- 
epcn consumers of the honey brought in during the 
larvest. 

Again the chances are that the colony rearing its own 
queen will be better stockt with bees of the right age for 
wintering at the close of the season than will the one hav- 
lug the introduced queen. 


All of these things need to be considered before we en- 

is always well to go slow in any new thing till we have 

oven it a success, then we can enter it largely, with as- 
irance, if successful. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Report of the Wisconsin Inspector of Apiaries 
for 1899. 


BY N. E. FRANCE. 


HE severe cold weather last February was as hard on 
W isconsin bee-culture as ever recorded. ‘Out of:several 
hundred reports I received from various parts of the 

tate, 1 judged about 70 percent of the colonies of bees, fall 
count, in 1898, died before warm weather of 1899. A large 
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any matter which has not been fully tried with us. It- 





portion of the bees were wintered in cellars, either built for 
the purpose or under residences. A lack of proper heat and 
ventilation caused a great loss. There bejng no snow on 
the soil in the southern and eastern parts of the State at 
the time, this cold wave killed the white and alsike 
clover and many other valuablé honey-plants. The result 
was a light crop of Wisconsin’s noted white honey. The 
river bottoms and marshes in western and central parts of 
the State produced a good yield of fall honey. 

Many Wisconsin bee-keepers keep only a few colonies 
of bees, and seldom read a bee-journal or book on modern 
methods of bee-culture. Such persons know nothing about 
diseases of bees. There is a great need of education in this 
branch of agriculture. 

The university short course in agriculture and farm- 
ers’ institutes held thruout the State have greatly improved 
the agricultural resources of Wisconsin. I am pleased to 
state bee-culture is of late being called for at the farmers’ 
institutes. Several of the institutes I have attended 
showed as much interest in bee-culture as any topic on the 
program. I also found the twodaysI spent at our State 
Fair, showing diseased combs and answering the many 
questions to bee-keepers in attendance, was valuable to 
many. 

Tine soon to see this valuable branch of Wisconsin 
agriculture encouraged more at our State and county fairs. 

The white grades of Wisconsin honey are noted as be- 
ing in quality equal to that of any other part of the earth, 
and by a little encouragement and better methods the pro- 
duct could be doubled. 

Some years ago an eastern United States bee-keeper 
located in San Diego County, Calif. His success became 
noted, other parties engaged in the enterprise, and by the 
encouragement of the county,and later the State, said 
county became noted, as shown by the report: Said first 
bee-keeper in 1870 harvested 3,750 pounds of honey, 17,000 
pounds next year, 30,000 pounds next season, and in 1873, 
61,000 pounds. Said county shipt 75 carloads of honey in 
1895; 15 carloads in 1896, and 85 carloads in 1897. 

Wisconsin has averaged more honey per colony fora 
term of years than California. There are Wisconsin bee- 
keepers whose honey crop is from 25,000 to 52,000 pounds 
per year. 

As there are many bee-keepers in Wisconsin that could 
not understand my circularon diseases of bees, I had 1,000 
copies translated into German. 

Chapter 150, Laws of 1897, have been revised, and so 
materially varied thatI am compelled to work toa disad- 
vantage. This year I had to leave some diseased counties 
not cared for, as a result. To show the need of Sec. 4 
Chap. 150, Laws of 1897, I call attention to an example: 


I found foul brood quite bad in an apiary with several 
other apiaries near. I quarantined the diseased apiary and 
gave the owner full instructions for treatment and cure of 
the disease ; said owner to follow printed directions and re- 
port to me later. Ina few daysI received a letter from one 
of the neighboring apiaries, stating those diseased combs 
had not been burned as directed, but had been putin ex- 
posed places where bees from other apiaries were working 
freely on them, taking to their hives the diseased honey. 
The next day I found the complaint was correct. I at once 
saw all diseased material properly cared for; but our pres- 
ent revised statutes provide no penalty for such crimes, or 
compulsion to make said owner do as instructed. The Wis- 
consin State Bee-Keepers’ Association carefully drafted the 
law of 1897, and I hope the next Legislature will place the 
same back on the statutes. 

Out of 4,454 diseased colonies I have inspected, Iam 
pleased to state that with a few exceptions like the above, 
the owners have been anxious to know what was the trouble 
with their bees, and almost every one who followed my in- 
structions now has a healthy apiary. If it were not for the 
few exceptions and a little importing of the disease into our 
State from adjoining States and Cuba, I fully believe by 
this time I could have eradicatcd the disease in Wisconsin. 
Most of the honey-producing counties are now free from 
foul brood, and bid fair again to export their carloads of 
honey. 

I wish before closing to quote from one of our former 
bee-keepers in his report at the 30th annual convention of 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Association, Sept. 5, 6 and 
7, in Philadelphia : 

‘**So plentiful is foul brood in Cuba we have nearly all 
had a sight of it. I know of over $100 worth of bees to 
dwindle out of existence from its ravages in Havana Provy- 
ince alone, and I still know of hundreds of colonies on the 
same road to sure and certain death. Many of the affected 
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ones have been sold, and hauled hither and thither, until 
the question is, Where can I locate and be safe and secure ? 
I myself took in 90 days from 100 colonies 2,400 pounds of 
fine honey—but where is that 100 colonies now, and still 
another 150 that Ihadin Cuba? All dead from foul brood. 
I shall try it once more, as*the leading bee-keepers of the 
island now have a move on foot to establish a foul-brood 
law with an inspector to inspect and condemn all infected 
colonies ’’—as they do in Wisconsin, Colorado, California, 
New York, and other States. 
Grant Co., Wis., Nov., 1899. 
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Honey-Production in Old Palestine. 
BY SELAH MERRILL (CONSUL). 


N ancient times, Palestine was famous forits honey, and 
it has always been produced here, but until recently the 
methods employed have been crude. The credit for de- 

veloping this industry by the introduction of improved 
modern appliances is due toa family named Baldensperger, 
which came from Switzerland in 1849, and settled at Artas, 
a small village about seven miles south of Jerusalem, and 
near the famous pools of Solomon. The father had always 
been interested in bee-keeping, and began to keep some 
bees in native hives—that is, long terra-cotta jars. What 
he actually accomplisht in this line was of little account, 
except to awaken in his five sons an interest in this busi- 
ness, which, thanks to their enthusiasm and perseverance, 
has become a success. 

The Baldensperger boys needed instruction, but books 
were dear, and communication with Europe infrequent, and 
it was not till the year 1880 that a real start was effected. 
In 1883 they adopted the plan of transporting their bees from 
one locality to another. From the region of Ramleh they 
carried them to Yafa, a distance of 12 miles, to give them 
the benefit of the orange-blossoms there. Women carried 
the hives on their heads all the way, each woman carrying 
one hive. They had a rich harvest of orange-blossom 
honey during the month of April, and in other places two 
crops from cactus and acacia blossoms, respectively. They 
also started another apiary, and secured from other locali- 
ties crops of honey from lemon blossoms and from wild 
thyme. The next year, also, they had good crops of honey, 
the 50 hives at Yafa alone yielding 6,000 pounds in less than 
one month. 

It was not long before this industry began to attract 
the attention of the government, and at first a tax of a lit- 
tle less than 10 cents a hive was imposed, but this was very 
soon increast by an ingenious device whereby the officials 
not only counted the actual hives, but every door, window 
and hole in which they could see any bees moving was 
reckoned as a ‘“‘hive,’’ with the result that 150 hives were 
counted as 2,000. The matter had to be carried to court, 
and was not settled till after two years of litigation, when 
the Baldenspergers were found in debt to the government 
to the amount of about $500. This decision affected one 
large apiary only. 

It was in 1889 that this judgment was rendered, and, as 
the Baldenspergers refused to pay, this apiary was sold at 
auction in Jerusalem for about $1.25 per hive. The difficult 
part of the work was to deliver the goods to the purchaser, 
which the officials were bound to do. The purchaser, the 
officials, and a large number of camels and camel drivers 
went to the place where the apiary stood, expecting to take 
it away, but as the bottom-boards of the hives happened to 
be unhookt, the bees, when the hives were toucht, swarmed 
out, and everybody had to retreat. 


A compromise was effected, one-half the amount de- 
manded being paid, and the bees remained in the hands of 
their original owners. 

The bee-keepers had to contend with enemies, which at 
times nearly ruined their industry. Large yellow hornets 
came in such numbers that they prevented the bees from 
working, and destroyed multitudes of them. Sparrows, 
swallows, and bee-eaters (Merops apiaster) also did a great 
deal of mischief. Badgers, during one winter, destroyed 15 
colonies. Rats are very troublesome; they do not eat the 
honey, but destroy the bees. Two kinds of lizards do much 
harm. There is alsoa destructive moth, called ‘‘ death-head 
moth,’’ which appears in autumn and enters the hives to 
eat honey, but does not harm the bees. One of these moths 
wil] take a teaspoonful of honey at atime. A strong col- 
ony of bees will sting the intruders to death. The greatest 
enemy is man. Wherever an apiary is set down, the sheiks 
of the nearest villages have to receive a certain amount of 
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honey, otherwise the bees will be stolen. Whena } 
stolen, fire, and sometimes water, is used to destroy the 
bees. About one-tenth of all the honey produced mug}, 
given away to prevent people from taking the hives, : 

Furthermore, when the bees are being carried from o,, 
place to another on cameis, the Bedouins, or wild Arabs 
occasionally steal the camels. If to this list is addeq y;, 
taxation, it will be seen that the industry of keeping he, 
in Palestine is beset with many and serious obstacles, ang 
requires patience, tact and perseverance. ; 

When it seemed probable that this industry, so far, 
the Baldenspergers were concerned, would be ruined by ¢y. 
cessive taxation, they sold a large number of colonies, some 
to natives who had been their servants, and had learned 
the business from them, and some to a small colony of Jews 
in Wady Hanein (on the plain of Sharon, south of Ramieh), 
so that there are now about 700 colonies of bees at work be. 
sides those belonging to the Baldenspergers. 

A good market is found for all the honey produced, } 
is sent to Germany, Switzerland, England, and a very littl. 
to France. Last year (1899) the market was unusually 
good, because the yellow hornet had been so destructive % 
the native bees. 

The export duty is one percent. 

The average yield per colony is about 100 pounds of 
honey. The working months are April, May, June ang 
July. After October nothing is taken from the bees. They 
are then allowed all the honey they have—25 to 30 pounds 
per colony—to live upon. In January the keepers begin t 
feed them some stimulating food. 

Natives all over the country produce honey after their 
crude methods, as they always have done; but they neither 
produce nor sell much, and since they can not remove the 
honey without destroying the bees, their business is not 
profitable. The ‘‘extractors’’ which the Baldenspergers 
use contribute largely to their succéss.—The National Rural, 

Jerusalem, Jan. 25, 1900. 


Bee-Keeping in Clark County, Wis. 
Written for the Wisconsin Convention, held at Madison, Feb. 7 and 8, 1% 
BY HERBERS CLUTE. 


OR the benefit of bee-keepers in Clark County I will try 
F to give all and each a little insight into bee-keeping 
here. 
First, we have the pasture so that our bees as wellas 

the apiarists have great advantages over those of the locali- 
ties in other parts of Wisconsin, as well asin most of the 
other States. 
Our bee-pasture is located on a very fertile belt of land 
that is very heavily timbered with basswood, two kinds of 
maple, also any amount of thorn-apple trees, wild plums, 
cherry, etc., and gooseberries and raspberries in large 
quantities. Besides this we have the wild myrtle, which! 
have never seen growing elsewhere. It grows in ever) 
foothold that it can find, and the bees store considerable 
honey from it if they are strong in time to catchit. It 
grows some like the blueberry-bush, only it is more likea 
vine, and has a long, yellowish blossom. We also have the 
willow-herb and two kinds of asters. 
John R. Schmidt says on page 785 of the American Bee 
Journal for 1899, that there is only one kind of aster, and 
that he thinks the color leads to the false idea that there 
are two kinds, but if he will come here and examine the 
aster he will tind two, if not three, different kinds. They 
are different in size of stalks; one kind branches out very 
wide and low, with a very small blossom, and the otier 
kind grows tall, with a very large blossom. We also have 
more white clover and dandelions in Clark County that 
almost any other part of the State. 
For drawbacks in Clark County I will say that there's 
just one, and that is that we have so much rain in tH 
spring at breeding-time. Still, the rainy spell varies 5° 
that we sometimes get our bees bred up quite strong before 
it sets in ; but should it begin at the time the bees are pi 
out on the stands, and last any length of time, then gem 
erally the case would show an unfavorable result. wpe 
think and know that the rainy spell in the spring woule n° 
be so bad if it were not for there being so much sap im te 
maple-trees to encourage the bees to come out. Withou 
the rainy spell, and if perchance a week or so of ine 
weather, even if the snow is not all off, the bees will retcs 
in from one-half to 10 pounds of the thin, watery s4p “ 
maple-trees. But if the rainy spell sets in the bees get 
cited over it, and will go out just the same if it is ramy” 
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Comb Foundation Factory, Apiary, and Home of Gus Dittmer, of Augusta, Wis. 


drizzly, and they become chilled and do not return; but the | 
worst part of it is, if the drizzling rain is warm, and then | 
between 2 and 4 p.m. the wind turns to the north or west. | 
At such times I have seen logs, trees, fences, etc., all cov- 
ered with chilled bees so that the colonies that have but 
little brood are ** gone up”’ for the season, while those with | 
lots of hatching brood make prosperous colonies, so we need | 
lots of brood at this time of the year,and must feed early. | 
If the rainy spell doesn’t come until late, we are prepared | 
for it, as the bees will be very strong, even to swarming, 
the last of April and along to May 9. | 


When I sold bee-supplies, different ones would come for 
hives the last week in April, saying that their bees had 
swarmed. Instead of deserting, as some may say, they 
were not deserters, but good, big, natural swarms, and 
would build or draw out worker-comb, sometimes getting 8 
frames nearly full of comband brood in a week’s time. I 
have noticed that the comb drawn out at this time of the 
season seems to be of different color, and of coarser work 
than that done later in the season, as tho they had workt 
rotten wood of pine logs in. 

We have read the discussions over pollen-feeding, some 
using flour, and others something else, while here there are 
very large logs of pine everywhere lying on the ground, 
and in spots they are very rotten. The bees go to them 
sometimes by the hundreds, and kind of dig away until they 
get quite a load of the fine, rotten pine wood on their feet, 
and then away they go. Another man and I watcht one 
place on a log where there were from 400 to 500 bees at work 
carrying the rotten pollen of the pine log for a week, even 
after the alder and willows, acres of each of which are quite 
near, had begun to furnish pollen plentifully. From this it 
would seem that it would pay all bee-keepers to feed pollen 
where the bees did not have it natural as here. 


_ Itis almost disgusting to look below where the country 
is old, tho probably once when it was new large yields of 
honey were secured from it, while to-day the bee-pasturage 
has mostly “‘ played out.’ But no matter how poor it seems, 
there are a great many that seem to think it good, and 
crowd in a lot more bees by the side of other apiaries located 
there long before. If such wish to keep bees they can do it 
successfully in just one way, which I will name here. 
While on some one else’s overstockt field, neither of them 
will make a profit out of bees, but if they will move north 
with the bees there are miles of good bee-pasture that is 
not occupied. Clark County is not the only county in which 
bees will do well. ; 
It is true that our willow-herb belt is not very wide; 
some places it is 18 to 20 miles wide, while in other places it 
's up to 150 miles in width. But I think the length of it ex- 
tends from below Split Rock in this State thru to Minne- 
sota, while the aster belt reaches thru to the Lakes. I be- 
‘ieve that 200 miles north of here is the most northern api- 
‘ty inthe State, consisting of 60 colonies; one might as 
Weil say two apiaries of 30 colonies each, asthe man and 
“1s wile could not agree, and so divided the colonies—one 
mata ns each side of the road, and each year they both get 
rd 7 crop of very white honey. I visited their apiaries 
' 189/, and saw some of their honey, and it looks like the 
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very whitest lard when candied, and 
when in the liquid state it looks clearer 
than water. 

Now for bee-pasture: All of the 
200 miles between here and the north- 
ern part of this State is unoccupied by 
bees, with the exception of a yard scat- 
tered here and there every 75 or 100 
miles. Better honey, better yields, etc., 
are secured than in almost any other 
placesin the lower States. Asters grow 
on every hillside, also thousands of 
other flowers. 

Of course Clark County varies to 
a certain extent in bee-pasture. About 
18 to 20 miles south of Greenwood the 
pasture gets very poor, on account of 
the large belt of almost worthless 
sandy land, where willow-herb or the 
basswood will not thrive. Nothing but 
blueberries, jackpine, cranberries, etc., 
thrive on it for miles. 

As to being cold in Clark County, 
it is not as bad in the winter or in the 
summer as in lower Wisconsin, North- 
ern Illinois, and in that vicinity. Here 
in the summer the air is still, while 
there on the prairie there are steady cool breezes. In the 
winter here there is not much wind, and the air is drier, 
while there the snow drifts high, and there is a steady, 
cold, sharp breeze. 

Our bee-pasture will be getting better as the land is 
cleared up, as we now have more basswood than the bees 
can handle while in bloom. Also, as the land is cleared up 
clovers are sown. In the meadows five years ago there was 
not the first acre of alsike clover grown. To-day there are 
acres of alsike sown, and the farmers are encouraging it to 
be grown for seed, as it fills well here,and they are now 
talking of getting in a huller and raising the alsike for its 
seed. 

Another advantage in Clark County is being in direct 
line to the large markets for shipping honey. We have the 
west very handy, also all the north, besides any amount of 
large consuming towns thru the county. Bee-supply fac- 
tories are near at hand, lumber is cheap, clover and hay 
grow two or three tons to the acre, oats and peas 65 to 75 
bushels to the acre, and oats have in exceptional years 
grown 100 bushels to the acre. This shows the condition of 
the soil. 

We put the bees out on the summer stands in this 
climate about the last of March or the first of April, and 
put them into winter quarters from the first of November 
up to the middle of December. . 

We can not have failures here if bees are strong, still 
we can, and have lost lots of nectar by having the bees be- 
gin breeding as the new nectar came in, andas the honey 
harvest was past and the bees put in shape by the majority 
of bee-keepers. 

It is estimated by Rufus Barman that there are from 300,- 
000 to 400,000 feet of basswood (three trees to the thousand) 

within two milesofme. J. C. Miller, a big logger, esti- 
mates that there are 4,000 trees that are fit for lumber, be- 
sides the crooked and small ones. After the bees quit work 
on the maple sap they go to work on the willow and the 
two kinds of alder, then come the pin-cherry, choke-cherry, 
etc., besides gooseberries. After these are the wild plum, 
maple, box-elder, elm, etc.; then the thorn-apple, wild pea, 
and the dandelion; then come wild myrtle (which lasts 
three weeks), white clover, raspberry, willow-herb and bass- 
wood; next, thorowort, motherwort, wild catnip, wild anise, 
spike sumac, buckwheat, mints, heartsease, goldenrod, and 
lastly the asters. Clark Co., Wis. 
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Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet just 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on “‘ Breeding the Belgian 
Hare.’’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subjects of 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Methods 
of Serving for the Table, etc. Itis a practical and helpful 
treatise for the amateur breeder. (See Prof. Cook’s article 
on page 292.) For sale at the office of the American Bee 
Journal. For $1.10 we will send the Bee Journal for a year 
and the 32-page pamphlet on ‘‘ Belgian Hare Breeding.” 


———-———> _ o-@________ 


; The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 
(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 


irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.| 








Extracting Unsealed Honey. 


Can I extract honey that has not been sealed ? 

reference to uncapt honey. Will it be just as good? 
OHIO. 

ANSWER.—You can extract it with less trouble than to 
wait for it to be sealed, but it is not so good. One of the 
things that has badly damaged the reputation of extracted 
honey is putting such unripe honey on the market. Some 
say that with the proper appliances they can ripen such 
honey artificially, but nothing can be better than honey 
ripened perfectly on the hives. 


I have 


OD OO 


Probably Short of Stores. 


My bees have wintered well. AlthoI have but 3 colo- 
nies I cannot get along without the American Bee Journal. 
Two of my colonies did not have a pound of honey left, and 
I have to feed them as the weather is bad, and there are no 
flowers for honey yet. Last year was not a very good one 
here for honey. 

I noticed this morning that one colony had carried out 
some dead bees which were young and not yet colored, but 
had wings and legs formed. Do you think this anything 
serious ? ‘sy 

Buena Vista, Co., Iowa, April 17. 


ANSWER.—If only a small number of such immature 
bees are carried out, it means nothing serious, and may re- 
sult from the work of the wax-worm. If the number is 
large, it is likely the bees are short of provisions, and the 
first sign of starvation is their sucking out the juices of 
the brood. Sometimes bees thus starve even after clover is 
in bloom, and when remains of young bees are thus found 
in front of a hive, it is well to look after the stores. 


_————-« @- 


Swarming Indications—Fears In-Breeding. 


1. I procured two colonies of bees and think I have fully 
my money’s worth. After feeding them a little daily for 9 
days, I opened the hives to see what I had. I found some 
sealed brood, some sealed honey, some unsealed honey, and 
a good many empty cells. The hives are so filled with 
young and old bees that I was glad to get the combs back 
without crushing a lot of bees. I transferred them to larger 
chaff hives and put a new frame with full foundation be- 
tween the middle combs. The bees commenced working 
with vigoron this new comb. ‘To-day some bees carried 
pollen while hundreds of them kept flying in front of the 
entrance. Also, some drones pastinand out. Does this 
indicate that they are about to swarm ? or, is this excite- 
ment caused by the transferring to new hives and moving 
a little from the old place ? 

2. Where a person has but two colonies, and when there 
are no other bees around, would you deem it advisable to 
buy and introducea tested queen for the mother colony? Or 
wouldn’t it be better not to let them swarm, and increase by 
dividing, and give a tested queen to such newly-made 
colony ? 

My idea is to prevent in-breeding, for where there are 
but two colonies, the chances are one out of the two that 
the young queen in the mother hive (after the old one leaves 
with the swarm) will be mated with her brother. Am I 
right, or am I wrong ? SoutH Dakota. 


ANSWER.—1. Any change in the appearance of the 
front of the hive would make bees hesitate about promptly 
entering, and a change in position would have the same ef- 


—_——___ 
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fect, the bees hovering on the wing some time before ente 
ing. This flying at the entrance would in no case be ay in 
dication of approaching swarming, for thereare times whey 
every colony will have its play-spell, the young bees hayj,, 
a jolly time sailing about with their heads toward the hive 
Neither is the presence of drones to be understood ag jnq; 
cating swarming. , 
2. Other things being equal, you will have more of ¢, 
new stock if you get the new queen before dividing or j.. 
ting the bees swarm. There probably is no great danger og 
in-breeding, for in all probability other bees are within ty, 
miles of you. , 


let. 
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Doolittle Cell-Cups in Queen-Rearing. 


How do you manage to have the Doolittle cell-cups a. 
cepted by the bees when transferring larve into the cups? 
Do you give them to queenless bees, or are they given +, 
bees in an upper story as given in Doolittle’s “ 
Queen-Rearing ?”’ 

I have tried both of the above-mentioned plans, an 
failed with both. If you will kindly give me your plan per. 
haps I can succeed easier than by trying to follow that 
cracker-jack, of New York. ILLINOIs. 


Scientific 


ANSWER.—That “cracker-jack’’ is allright. I hails 
suspect that you didn’t notice carefully what he says on 
page 99 of his book on queen-rearing. ‘‘It is essential, jf 
we would produce good queens, to feed the queen-rearing 
colonies when honey is not coming in from the fields,” 
Even with all the feeding you can do, if the weather is too 
cold you cannot get cells accepted and completed. With 
reasonable weather and feeding, I have no trouble in folloy.- 
ing Doolittle’s plans, but it’s a good deal better to have a 
good flow coming from the fields. Stick to it, and you'll 


come out all right. 
—__—___—<-e- 


Killing Bumble-Bees—Gill as a Honey-Plant. 


My bees are in fine shape—no winter loss. I can today 
take nicely finisht sections from my 6-frame hives, but none 
from my 10-frame. 

We have the greatest amount of bumble-bees this year 
than we ever had; they are so fhick that they drive the 
honey-bees off of the best honey-producing plants or flow- 
ers. So my wife, myself and children made war on them. 
We each took a small paddle and killed 614 in two days. 
They are all queens, or last year’s bees, so each one this 
season would have been a colony or nest. 


I enclose you afew branches of probably one of the 
finest honey-producing flowers in the world. Can you tell 
me what itis? It grows some like a vine, but not long. It 
blooms as soon as the snow is off, and continues until mid- 
summer. Bumble-bees, and honey-bees, too, will fill them- 
selves so full of nectar from this plant that they cannot fly. 
It grows best in moist places, but not in wet ones. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—The plant sent is gill, or gill-over-the- 
ground, or ground ivy (Nepeta Glechoma), a near relative 
of catnip. It is of great value as coming at a time when it 
keeps up brood-rearing. ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” which 
gives a picture of it, says the honey from it is a little dark 
and strong, but passes very well when perfectly ripened. 





+. 


Irregular Laying—Cross Bees—Sawdust Packing. 


1. What is wrong when from two to six eggs are found 
in one cell? - 

2. What causes an occasional egg left on the side of the 
cells about half way down ? Se 

3. Is dry cottonwood good fuel for the smoker ? It holds 
fire the best of anything I can get. 

4. What will prevent bees from being cross? | 


colonies of my own, and they are kind and gentle; | 
of my neighbors hired me to take care of his, and they are 
as Cross as can be. ; 

5. Bees wintered well last winter. The way | prepare¢ 
mine for winteristhis: I built a box about six iiciits 
wider than the hives, and 18 feet long; placed the lives 
about 6 inches apart, put a board in front of the hives, 
placed blocks between the hives to hold the front — 
about one inch above the alighting-board of the "Ve: 
pulled the hives close to the front board, and filled 1 - 
tween the hives and at their back with sawdust. Thus te 
hives are protected on three sides with about 6 1 
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_,wdust; the front facing the South is left open. The 
house is built high enough to let supers stand under them. 
| will leave the hives in the house or shed all summer to 
protect them from the sun. Will it do to leave the sawdust 
» during the summer? UTAH. 


ANSWER.—1. When a very prolific queen has not a very 
trong force of bees, so that her field of operation is limited, 
ene may lay two or three eggs in a cell, hardly more, and 
n t often more than two. When laying workers are present, 

, will generally find from two to a dozen eggsin a queen- 
el] or in drone-cells. In worker-cells laying workers may 
do their work as regularly as a queen. 

Sometimes there seems to be some imperfection that 
an otherwise good queen do so, perhaps only for a 
Generally, however, it is the work of laying workers 
which seem to have difficulty in reaching to the bottom of 
the cell. 

3, Anything in the line of wood that holds fire well and 
makes a good smoke is all right. 

4, Almost any bees will be cross if handled at inoppor- 
tune times, as at times when the weather will not allow 
them to fly, too early in the morning, or too late in the 
evening. Sometimes a colony will be very cross, and the 
next time you handle them they will be very gentle, because 
the last time was in the middle of the day and they were 
busy gathering. Of course, the manner in which they are 
treated has something to do with it; go at them gently, 
using smoke in advance only as needed. ‘There are bees, 
however, that are so vicious in disposition that they are 
cross at all times, and the only cure is to pinch the queen’s 
head. Remember, however, that sometimes a whole apiary 
seems cross, when in reality, if you observe very carefully, 
you will find all the cross bees belong to a single colony. 


5. I think it is generally believed they are rather better 
without the sawdust in summer. 


makes 


time 
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Plan for Italianizing Black Bees. 





1. I have two colonies of bees, one Italian and the other 
black, and I want to keep only Italians. Will it be all right 
to let the Italians swarm, and then divide the black colony, 
and give a frame with queen-cells from the Italians to each 
of the colonies that I have divided, and kill the old black 
queen ? NEw YORK. 


_ANSWER.—That may work all right, but you may like 
this way better: When the Italian colony swarms, set the 
swarm where the Italian colony stood, put the Italian colony 
in the place of the strongest colony of the blacks, setting 
the latter in a new place. In aweek or 10 days the Italian 
‘olony will swarm again, when the swarm will be put in 
the place of the strongest remaining black colony, and the 
latter will be put in a new place. A day or so later another 
swarm will issue from the Italians, and the process will be 
repeated as long as the swarming continues, each time put- 


—— Italian swarm in place of the strongest of the 


Belgian Hares. 





On page 292 there is an interesting article on “ Belgian 
Hares and Bees.” I believe the combination one well 
adapted to this island. Where can a pair of breeders be ob- 
tained, and at what cost? Has this industry been intro- 
duced into the Southern States ? CUBA. 


2 ANSWER.—I cannot answer the first part of your ques- 
tion, but you will probably find Belgian hares advertised in 
‘ese columns shortly. The industry is having a big boom 
in California, and possibly in other places south. 
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Hakes-Heddon Adulteration Case.—On page 312 we 

publisht a report of the Hakes-Heddon adulteration case, as 

rted by Dr. Mason. The following further statement 

re gard to the matter appears in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
re, written by Editor E. R. Root: 


= In the Bee-Keepers’ Review for May, Mr. Hutchinson 
~'vcs a summary of the Hakes-Heddon adulteration case. 
.\| “is connection Mr, Hutchinson says a sample of a lot of 
honey which he sold to Hakes, and which he (Mr. Hutchin- 
Says he bought of us, was also pronounced by the 
~semist to be adulterated. This matter was brought to our 


son 












attention ; but from the best information we could then get 
hold of the matter seemed to be very much mixt. Further 
investigation shows that the sample came from a shelf on 
which there were also bottles of Hakes-Heddon honey—all 
of the packages “‘ having the same labels,’ and right here 
would be a big chance fora mistake as tothe source. In 
any case the sample is reported to have been “‘ adulterated 
the same as the Hakes-Heddon honey.”’ 


We want the truth, no matter where it hits. If the 
honey came originally from us, it is some we sold to Mr. 
Hutchinson some three years ago. This he used for exhi- 
bition purposes, and afterward, as he says, sold it to Mr. 
Hakes. Mr. Hutchinson believed it to be pure, and so did 
we, and we think so yet. Even if the honey came from Mr, 
Hutchinson, it is not altogether clear that it came from us. 
Referring to the lot of honey that Hutchinson sent him, 
Hakes writes that Hutchinson wrote him that some of it 
might have come from the A. I. Root Co, This would indi- 
cate that Hakes had some honey from Hutchinson that did 
not come from us. In my talk with Dr. Mason I took it 
that he (Mason) gathered the same impression from corres- 
pondence he had had with Hutchinson. Here again there 
may be a mistake. I don’t know. But however this may 
be, it is of small consequence, as Mr. Hutchinson would no 
more adulterate, or knowingly sell adulterated goods, than 
we. We understand also that the food commissioner visited 
Hutchinson, inspected his honey, and pronounced it all 
right. 

The sample of the so-called Hutchinson-Hakes honey 
was not purchast by the food inspector as were the other 
samples referred to in Secretary Mason’s report, and asa 
consequence no regular records were made as would be re- 
quired from the inspectors. The sample was simply bought 


by Mr. Soper, and sent to the chemist after the food com- 
missioners had bought the Hakes-Heddon honey. This is 
the reason why the matter did not appear in the Michigan 
Dairy and Food Bulletin No. 50. 

It is our rule to buy of reputable producers; and, so far 
as we know, we have never sold an ounce of adulterated 
honey. 























Dr. MILLER HONEY-QUEENS.—Dr. Miller writes us that 
he now expects to begin very slowly sending out queens on 
our orders by or before June 10, accelerating as time passes. 
He will mail to each queen-customer a postal-card a day or 
two before sending the queen, so that it may be known just 
when to look for the queens. 
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Mr. O. O. Poppleton, of Florida, writes that he ex- 
pects to attend the Chicago meeting of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association next August. It will likely be a big 
gathering. Every bee-keeper who can possibly do so should 
be present. The date is August 28, 29 and 30. 


* eee 


C. B. BANKSTON, formerly a queen-breeder at Rockdale, 
Tex., was referred to in this column about two weeks ago. 
Mr. C. H. Lothrop, of Massachusetts, wrote to us as follows 
May 20, concerning his experience with Bankston : 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Dear Sir :—I write you in regard to C. B. Bankston. I 
find out by writing the post-master at Rockdale, that he has 
left for partsunknown. Therefore, he does not receive the 
money-orders, etc. He also tells me that his brother, J. M. 
Bankston (I think those are the right initials) takes his (C. 
B.’s) mail-matter. I got my order back from the brother. 
If any of your subscribers wish to get their money back, 
write to the brother. 
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The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
We club it with the American Bee Journal—both papers one 
year for $1.10. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 











Honey Quotations.—After writing to honey-dealers to 
inform himself in the matter, Editor Hutchinson now keeps 
standing at the head of his honey-quotations the following : 


‘“‘ The prices given in the following quotations are those 
at which the dealers sell tothe grocers. From these prices 
must be deducted freight, cartage and commission—the 
balance being sent to the shipper. Commission is 10 per- 
cent; except that a few dealers charge only 5 percent, when 
a shipment sells for as much as $100.”’ 


We were quite a little surprised, at the Philadelphia 
convention last September, to learn that there was a mis- 
understanding existing in reference to the market quota- 
tions on honey. We presumed that everybody understood 
that commission men always quoted the price that they sold 
honey for to the local dealers, from which of course would 
have to be deducted freight, cartage and commission, the 
balance being what the shipper or producer would receive 
for his honey. 





The Use of Bait-Combs to get bees to work in supers 
sooner than would be the case without such bait, is favored 
by a large number of bee-keepers. Others say there is no 
need of them ; bees commence soon enough without any 
bait. Possibly both are right. They are looking from dif- 
ferent standpoints. The one uses a management that in- 
cludes a prime swarm from each colony, the earlier the bet- 
ter. So there is no objection to having the bees crowded to 
the point of preparing to swarm before entering the supers. 
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But the number of those who would like to dispense with 
swarming is large, and apparently on the increase, There 
are not wanting those who formerly maintained that best 
results could be obtained by having one swarm from each 
colony, who are now among the most eager seekers for the 
solution of the non-swarming problem. It is generally ag. 
mitted that at least one of the factors in the problem i 
abundance of room, and the early occupation of the Surplus 
chamber consequently is an aid to prevention of swarming, 
That bait-sections hasten the ascent of the bees is pretty 
clear from the testimony of many who say the bait-sections 
are the first occupied, and of some who testify that iy a 
poor season they have hada single bait-section in a Super 
filled and sealed, with not another section in the Super 
drawn out. 

As to the best method of using baits, there is not ep. 
tire agreement. There is general agreement that it is bes 
to have a full super of nice white bait-sections for each 
colony, but not often are such sections in sufficient numbers 
for this. If only a single bait can be had for each colony, 
the place for it is in the center of the super. If as many as 
four baits can be had for a super, the choice lies between 
putting the four in or near the center and putting one in 
each corner. If one is put in each corner, the whole super 
will be more evenly finisht up, for the corner sections under 
ordinary circumstances are the last to be filled. But the 
bees are likely to commence work in the super at least a 
little earlier with bait in the center, and some are not anx. 
ious to have the corner sections keep pace with the others, 
considering it better to take off the super while the center 
sections are white, uniting in a single super the unfinisht 
corner sections for several supers, and returning them to be 
sealed. This still leaves the question open, whether with 
four baits to a super it is better to have the four compactly 
placed in the center, or to have one diagonally adjoining 
each corner section. 


s 





National Queen-Breeders’ Union.—Mr. J. O. Grimsley, 
in The Ruralist, complains very bitterly that the organiza- 
tion of which he is secretary has not been given a lotof 
free advertising by the bee-papers. Here is a portion of 
his wail: 

‘There are a few of our leading apiculturists who are 
antagonistic to the National Queen-Breeders’ Union, claim- 
ing that with the National Bee-Keepers’ Association so ably 
doing its work, there is no need for a queen-breeders’ or- 
ganization. Who ever heard of a dairy association kicking 
because there was an organization of Jersey breeders’ 
Who ever heard of the wool-growers kicking because there 
was a sheep-breeders’ association ? 


‘* Queen-breeders are as distinct from honey-producers— 
bee-keepers—as swine-breeders are from pork-packers; in 
fact, the same relations exist, yet some of our leading bee- 
journals have been as silent about the National Queen- 
Breeders’ Union as if it was a disgrace to the bee-keeping 
world. Pick up any kind of a ‘ specialty’ journal pousy, 
pigeons, swine, or, in fact, any except bee-journals—ane 
any movement for imrovement is heralded with joy. Not 
so with the Union. Now the question is, Why this antago- 
nism ?’’ 

We believe the American Bee Journal has noticed the 
organization in question, giving its officers, and naming 
its objects. As it is limited to only a few persons interested 
in bee-keeping (or, more properly, bee-selling), we have not 
felt it necessary to use much space in calling further atten 
tion to it. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Association is an 
tion of which every one at all interested in bees shoul 
member. Itis not restricted to a half-dozen or 
who have something to sell to bee-keepers, but it 1s 
interest of all who keep bees. 


so 





Suppose the supply-dealers should form a union, telling 


how honest they are, and how excellent are their g00cs— 
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oes any one think we would use these columns to boom 
such organization ? Hardly; unless the space were paid 
for like any other legitimate business or enterprise that 
wishes to do business with our subscribers for profit would 
be required to do. 
We bear not the slightest ill-will toward the National 
Queen- _Breeders’ Union, or its members; and would say that 
far as we know they have a perfect right to organize for 
ss irmutual advantage; but when they charge that be- 
cause the bee-papers do not turnin and help along their 
scheme such papers are “‘antagonistic ;’” and that some 


pet 

bee-keepers are giving ‘‘kicks’’ when they ought to give 
encouragement—well, we don’t know anything about the 
latter, but, speaking for one paper, we can say that we have 


never antagonized the Queen-Breeders’ Union—have never 
closed our advertising columns to any of its officers or mem- 
bers, provided they were willing and able to pay the price 
we charge for advertising space ; and, further, we are ready 
at all times to help on any good cause that has for its ob- 
ject the general advancement of the welfare of bee-keepers. 

We must, however, be allowed to decide as to what shall, 
and what shall not, go into these colunins. We are not run- 
ning the American Bee Journal for ihe good of a few, but 
for the benefit of a// who pay for it, and read it from week 


to week. 





An Improvement in the Ferris Wax-Extractor is 
noted in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. A screw and follower has 
been added, which can be applied while the slumgum is still 
under steam heat. ‘‘It would seem,’’ says Editor Hutchin- 
son, ‘‘as tho this left nothing further to be desired in the 
line of wax-extractors.’’? The only wonder is that an im- 
provement in use so long a time in Europe should not 
sooner have been introduced into this country. 





Trials of a Bee-Supply Dealer.—We have no doubt 
that a very interesting as well as a large and amusing vol- 
ume might be written on this subject, could only one-half 
of the experiences of bee-supply dealers be gotten together. 
It was our good fortune, or misfortune, to have been ini- 
tiated into the variegated bee-supply-dealing field when in 
the employ of the former owners of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. Wethen became familiar with a few of the unreason- 
able people who somehow have drifted into bee-keeping, 
aud we still frequently hear of some of the trials that they 
cause the overworkt supply-dealer to whom they send their 
little orders. 

And isn’t it strange that usually the chap who wants 
only a total of 75 cents worth of sections, foundation, ship- 
ping-cases, etc., is almost sure to have more “kicks ”’ to 
offer than the man that orders $75 worth at a time ? 

\ supply-dealer once received an order for a few pounds 
of brood foundation which was to be of sheets 16 and seven- 
eighths inches long. It so happened that foundation 16 and 
‘ix-eighths inches long was unintenionally sent, and per- 
haps it was just the slightest shade darker in color than the 
former order received by the customer. 

Well (would you believe it ?), that bee-keeper actually 
complained, saying he could not use the foundation that 
was just one-eighth inch shorter that he ordered, without 
cutting strips to fill up that one-eighth space in the frames! 
He also found fault with the color of the foundation, claim- 
ing that it was of second quality, etc., when it was of the 
very best manufacture in this country, of pure beeswax, 
and of excellent color for brood foundation. Suppose it 
wasn't as clearas some other—it would answer every pur- 
pose for brood foundation, for in a year or two it would be 
no darker than would be any kind of foundation used in the 
brood-chamber, 


When the customer was written to, and kindly informed 








that there was not sufficent difference to make any real dif- 
ference, either in the length of the sheets or the color of the 
foundation, he replied that he wisht it understood that he 
proposed to run his own business, and intimated that no 
bee-supply Gealer need attempt to interfere, either. He 
really expected the dealer to go to the expense of at least a 
dollar to exchange the few pounds of foundation, so that 
the sheets might be one-eighth inch longer, and the color— 
perhaps no lighter. The dealer offered to bear half of the 
expense, but that didn’t suit Mr. Bee-Keeper. 


There should be reason exercised in all things, and we 
believe that nearly all bee-supply dealers are glad to meet a 
customer half way, or do what is right in allcases. But 
some people seem determined to be dissatisfied, no matter 
how great an effort is put forth to please them. And, ten 
chances to one, in two or three years such will be entirely 
out of the bee-business, where they should have remained 
in the first place. 

Another experience: A dealer recieved an order 
amounting to less than $1.50—the whole thing making just 
a small package—one that would probably be lost or smasht 
if sent by freight, so it was sent by express. It called for 
less than 20 brood-frames, besides some other goods. 
When received the customer opened the parcel, and imme- 
diately wrote that it was short perhaps a half dozen frames, 
and intimated that they were purposely omitted; that if 
the error was not immediately corrected, he would warn 
others to extend their patronage elsewhere, etc. He also 
complained because the order was sent by express instead 
of freight. 

Other illustrations might be given, but we will not take 
up space to tell of them. Let the ones mentioned suffice to 
teach this lesson: If you must enter a complaint, do it in 
a courteous way, and give the dealer a chance to correct 
any errors, before denouncing and threatening him. If you 
don’t, he will likely put you down as a confirmed crank, and 
prefer to spend his time, and efforts to please, upon some 
more worthy specimen of humanity. 

Again, don’t ‘‘ go for’’ the dealer unless there is some- 
thing really worth mentioning. If you havn’t confidence 
in a dealer’s honesty, his goods, and his desire to give satis~ 
faction, don’t patronize him. He will be more than pleased 
to have you send elsewhere, especially if you are anything 
like the two cases we have mentioned. Life is too short, 
and the busy season with the bee-supply dealer is too trying 
any way, to spend much time with unnecessary complaints. 

Of course, we believe in fair play, and full justice to all, 
but we also believe that all concerned would be happier, 
live longer, and succeed better, if a little reason and con- 
sideration were exercised by those would get the best ser- 
vice from their bee-supply dealer. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA A Ab bbb hte heb bt 





York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. ‘The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. ‘The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 


‘effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 


We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices, 
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Dr. [liller’s Honey-Queens are offered as premiums, 
on another page, for sending us new subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal. The offer is limited to our present 
regular subscribers, and the queens are to be mailed in ro- 
tation, beginning about June Ist, so first come first served. 
Look up a new subscriber, send in his name with $1.00, and 
we will enter your order for a Dr. Miller Honey-Queen,. 
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Northern 
Italian Queens! 


Reared by the best methods from my GREAT 
HONEY-GATHERERS. Price,$leach. Orders 
for queens to be filledin rotation beginning 
June lst. Ready to book orders NOW. 

ADA L. PICKARD, 
RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 










Ys =— with our new patent 
is simple indeed. pra yers 
made while pumping. 12 varieties 
rayers, Bordeaux and Vermorel Cal » 
Davies the **World’s Best.” } 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, 0. 
Western Agents, Henion& Hubbell. war 
Chicago. Catalogue and formulas fre, CE 


Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing. 


7 
Italian Queens 
reared from the best honey- 
gathering strains in America, 


under the most favorable conditions, by_ the 
Doolittle method. No in-breeding. Untested, 
50 cents each; half dozen, $3.00; one dozen, $5.75. 


W. J. FOREHAND, 
19Dtf FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHIcaAGo, ILL. 


A Journal that is over a quarter of a 


century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
eT Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
alee cut with one of your Com- 
biued Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 
Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
“tf 995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal "when writing. 


The Rural Californian 


The yields 

the Pasturage and Nectar- 
the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cent8. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


THE MODERN FARMER & BUSY BEE. 


EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, Editor. 





























Tells all about Bees in California. 
and Price of Honey; 
Producing Plants; 





A live, up-to-date Farm Journal with 
a General Farm Department, Dairy, 
Horticulture, Livestock, Poultry, Bees, 
Veterinary, Home and General News. 
Edited by one who has had practical 
experience in every department of 
farm work. To introduce the paper 
to new readers, it will be sent fora 
short time to New Subscribers, one year 
for 25 cents. Sample copies free. Best 
Advertising Medium in the Central 
West. Address, 

MODERN FARMER, 

9Ctf ST. JOSEPH, MQ. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Wintered ested Early Swarming. 


Bees wintered nicely and are in good 
condition, but clover is not. Swarm- 
ing commenced May 11—the earliest in 
my experience of 25 years. 

FRANK McNay. 

Columbia Co., Wis., May 28. 





A Woman’s Excellent Report. 


I have 22 colonies, and last year I 
got over 1,000 pounds of honey from 
them. From 3 colonies I secured 144 
pounds each. I had 6 supers on each 
one of them, and my friends here say. 
that if they hadn’t seen it with their 
own eyes they never would have be- 
lieved it. I sold it at 15 cents per 
pound, and it was nearly all white 
honey, mostly from sweet clover. All 
of my last year’s crop is sold except a 
few boxes of amber—perhaps 10 or 12 
pounds. 

I run exclusively for comb honey, 
and I have never shipt one pound. I 
have customers who take 300 or 400 
pounds in a season, to retail. 

Mrs. Contin BAIRD. 

McHenry Co., Ill., May 20. 





Wintered in Good Condition. 


Our bees came thru the winter in 
very good condition, altho I had taken 
almost too much honey from them last 
fall. I will try not todo that again, 
for it made me feel badly and seemed 
like something was saying to me, “I 
have been hungry and you have not 
fed me.’’ I have not lost a single col- 
ony out of 19. They commenced 
swarming about a week ago, and hada 
good time on fruit-bloom. So far we 
have had one of the finest springtimes 
in 25 years. Wheat looks very fine. 

F. B. WEDEL. 

McPherson Co., Kan., May 17. 





Colonies Building Up Finely. 


Bees are building up finely this 
spring, some swarming as early as 
April10. My winter loss was about 2 
percent, while it was 60 percent here- 
abouts. White clover is beginning to 
bloom in extra-sheltered localities. 
The Bee Journal isall right. How 
a bee-keeper can carry a dollar and do 
without it, passes my dull comprehen- 
sion. C. E. Morris. 
Carroll Co., Iowa, May 26. 





Willow-Herb Honey—Foul Brood. 


As aresult of so many fires in this 
State Iexpect a good yield of willow- 
herb honey. ‘There has been a varia- 
tion as to the wintering of bees here. 
Some bee-keepers have lost all of their 
bees, while others only a part. 

My brother started a year ago this 
spring with 15 colonies, two being 
queenless. He increast them to 36 and 
took 1,490 pounds of honey during the 
season. All came thru the past winter, 
but he detects that dread scourge of 
foul brood, and is taking extreme 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 
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DITTMER'S ».. 
FOUNDATION = 


This foundation is made by 
nou-dipping process, thereby | 
fectly clear and pliable fonndatioy that eT 
the odor aud color of beeswax, and is f a 
dirt. ree from 

Working wax into foundation for 
specialty. Write for samples and prices ash, a 

A full line of Supplies at the very | 
prices, and in any quantity. Best qual 
prompt shipment. Send for large. illust 
catalog. 


GUS, DITTMER, August 
Beeswax Wanted a, Vis 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


HATCH CHICKENS 


TEAM—win 
simp, perfect, seif-regula: -. 


EXCELSIOR INCUBAToR 


Thousands in successful « per 


an absoly lute} ; 
roducing a , 


‘Owest 















Circulars free, 








Lowest priced s 
i dent Gn. Ge G o lg TA} atcha Rade, 
lilus. Catalog § 114 to 122 8. 6th &t.. Quincy, i", 








44A 26t Please mention the Kee — 


BEE-SUPPLIES = 


. are right. "Ween 
save you some on freight. Enquire of us, 


7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames, 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually work 
the quickest of any foundation made, 
j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 

Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y, 


5 + hhc Wis 


BEE-SUPPLIES | 


4 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices “6% 
PoupER’s HONEyY-JARS and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FaMannnnnnnne 


Please mention Bee Journal when wr'ting 


GOOD WHEELS 


MAKE A GOOD WACON. 


Uniess a wagon has good wheels it i 


7 aoe ELECTRIC STEEL 


WHEELS 
mes. 8 wheelsand they make @ wagon 
Jast indefinitely. They are made high ot 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They ean’t get loose, ret or break 
down. They last always.Catalog free 


= Electric Wheel Co.. Box 16 Quincy, Ills 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


s&F 1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.2 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
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Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION Sua - HIVE, 


a comfortable home tor the bees in 
summer and winter. 
a complete line of other “st PPL 1ES. 
Catalog free. R.H. SCH MIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Please mention Bee Journal when wal 
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Root's Column 








If : would secure a good crop of honey, you 
‘ould aid the bees by providing them with 


The A. I. Root Company’s 
Weed New=Process 


Foundation, 


h is known by these trade marks: 





The Weed New-Process Foundation has been 
indorst by experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges as well as by private individuals. 
Wherever it has been placed in competition 
with ordinary Foundation it has been found 
that the bees will not only take to it more 
quickly, but will draw it out more fully. The 
result is that sections containing the Weed New- 
Process Foundation will be filled and capt over 
sooner than those containing the old process. 


Our Foundation is put up in pasteboard boxes 


holding 1, 2,3, and 5 pounds, respectively, also 
in neat wooden boxes of 5, 10,15 and 25 pound 
sizes. Bee-keepers will find it a great conven- 
ience to get their Foundation in these regular 
packages, as itis sure to reach them in first- 
class order. Parties who buy in considerable 
quantities to supply their neighboring bee-keep- 
ers will find these small pasteboard boxes a 
great convenience, and to such we make a spe- 
cial rate which we will quote’ on application. 
Our prices are as follows: 








Table of Prices of Root’s Weed New Process 
Gomb Foundation. 


u you order, be sure to tell which grade 
unt, and give price. 











NAME O} Size and sheets 


In lots of- — 
GRADE. per pound. 1 tb) § 


5 | 10 | 25 


Medium brood|7%x16% 7to8 | 48 | 46 | 44} 43 


Light brood... 734x16% 9 to 10) 50 | 48 | 46 | 45 
Thin sup 376x15% 28 | 55 | 53] 51! 50 
Ex iin 3%x15% 32 | 58| 56] 54/ 53 








You are likely to find right iu the midst of the 
honey harvest that you are short of Founda- 
tion. Do not lose dollars by neglect, but order 
a box of Root’s Weed New-Process Comb Foun- 


dation at once. 


You cau get this Foundation promptly of any 
ot the following dealers. Send to dealer nearest 
you and save heavy transportation charges, 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala. 





The L. A. Watkins Co., Denver, Colo. 
reorge W. York & Co., 118 Mich.St., Chicago,I11. 
sry Bros., Evansville, Ind. ‘ 
Pouder, 512 Mass. Ave,, Indianapolis,Ind. 
d ewander, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Carl r. Buck, Augusta, Butler Co., Kans. 
Raw! ugs Implement Co., Baltimore, Md. 
\.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Wayne Co.,Mich. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Newaygo Co., Mich. 
soln Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mont’g Co. Mo. 
: - W -W eber, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
~ ob Adams, Columbus Grove,Putnam Co., O. 
}uell Lamberson, 180 Front St., Portland,Oreg. 
: hero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Pa. 
- r & Greene, Troy, Bradford Co., Pa. 
oe righ er 235 West 3rd North St., Salt 
+Ak 5 tah. 
- Root Co,, 1024 Miss.St., St.Paul, Minn. 
ne A. I. Root Co., Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
i % : i. Root Co., Syracuse, N.Y. J 
A. I Root Co., 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, 
nd many other dealers. 


THE A. 1. ROOT:GO., 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


( 
\ CK 
W.S 
, 


\ 











measures to stop it. He is using car- 
bolic acid with apparently good results. 
The recent extreme drouth (just 
broken last night), with the cold, has 
been against the bees, and caused much 
chilled brood over the country. 
D. Rerp KIRKPATRICK. 
Kalkaska Co., Mich., May 28. 





Expects an All-Right Year. 


My bees are doing fine this year. I 
never have seen them in better condi- 
tion this time in the season than they 
are now. If the weather continues the 
same this will certainly be an all-right 
year. ° R. D. MINEHART. 

Linn Co., Iowa, May 30. 





Not a Good Bee-Land. 


Bees are not working much at pres- 
ent—kind of ‘‘on the loaf.’’ Pasture 
is scarce, and we have to depend upon 
a fall flow. There is very little white 
honey for we have had too much rain 
and too many cool days. It is warm 
enough now, and the dagos swarm 
some, but not like they doon a good 
flow of honey. This will never be a 
good bee-land, for the clovers do not 
take well with us, and we have no hills 
to grow buckwheat on. But I intend 
to keep a few bees for the fun there is 
init. I have 48 colonies. 

SAMPSON STOUT. 

Cowley Co., Kans., May 30. 





Italians on Red Clover. 


I have learned something new today 
about bees, and that is, my Italians 
are working strong on red clover. My 
father is 60 years old, and never saw 
bees work on red clover before this, to 
speak of. I certainly am well pleased 
with the queens I have received from 
some breeders whose advertisements 
are in the American Bee Journal, and 
I have it demonstrated to a certainty 
that tongues of Italians are longer 
than those of blacks, from a practical 
standpoint. I counted something like 
4 Italians to 10 feet square of red 
clover, and no blacks; while in an ad- 
joining field of white clover I saw 
many blacks and few Italians. 

Ray Co., Mo. Davip M. KITE. 





Winter Losses a Fifth to a Half. 


In this section of Ontario bees have 
not wintered as well as they did a year 
ago. The losses run from one-fifth to 
one-half. We had a _ short crop of 
honey last season, andI attribute the 
losses to lack of vitality, as bees did 
not breed up much last season after 
the short honey-flow was over, conse- 
quently they went into winter quarters 
short of young blood and vitality. 

Honey has been sold very clean in 
this Dominion, so if we get a crop 
there will be no old honey to stand as 
a barrier to a fair price. 

Wo. FILMAr. 

Ontario, Canada, May 29. 





Late After-Swarms. 


On page 213, S. B. Smith tells of 
after-swarmis issuing 21 days after the 
prime swarms. Mr. Hasty, on page 
310, says that they were “ seconds’”’ 
mathematically but not bee-ologically. 
**Localities’’ differ. I had an expe- 
rience once that proves to me that it is 








California Queens. 


OF PURE ITALIAN STOCK, 
(THREE-BANDED.) 
No other bees within a radius of TEN MILES. 
Eight years’ experience in practical bee-keep- 
ing. Untested Queens, 90 cts. each; $9 per doz. 
Discounts after July 1. Write for price-list. 
18A13t H. L. WEEMS, Hanford, Calif. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Twenty or wore pages each month, nicely il us- 
POULTRY >Ace:= WU UP TO. DATE, Four mons 
tral L' 


suberriyton 


10 cents, One year JS cents. Sample copy 
Free, Mention thie paper, Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, ind. 


From Barred PLYMOUTH 
EGG S ROCKS Thorobred, Fine 
umaged Fowls. Farm 
Raised—75c per dozen. 
MRS. L. C. AXTELL, Roseville, ILL 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MonEeTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or will send it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ii. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEENS! 


One Untested Queen..... $ .80 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.00 
One Select Tested Queen 1.25 
oo) eee 2.00 
One-Comb Nucleus....... 1.00 




















All Queens ready to mai 
on receipt of the order. 


Breeders are from last sea- 
son’s rearing. 


Send for price-list of Queens 
by the dozen. 


J. L. STRONG, 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

















e = a +++ » 
a = = = 
JUST THINK OF IT 


Only 3 or 5 cents a rod more for PAGE Fences. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia. ) 
-.-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
from two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.”’ 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a \%-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or \% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Bes- Keeper's 
=GUl06= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
— bBY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
Scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 


J.S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 














possible that Mr. Smith’s swarms were 
second swarms, both mathematically 
and bee-ologically. 

I had a powerful colony of Italians, 
from which a nice prime swarm is- 
sued witha laying queen. I listened 
for piping on the 7th, 8th and 9th days, 
but heard none. On the 16th I heard 
piping, and on the 21st an after-swarm 
issued. On the 22nd a third swarm 
issued. 

This goes to show that when the 
prime swarm issued no preparations 
had been made for swarming. Will 
some one explain why the young queen 
waited five days after she came from 
the cell before she issued with the 
swarm ? W. T. STEPHENSON. 

Massac Co., Ill. 


Bee-Keeping in Snowland. 


I may say I have just started ona 
small scale in bee-culture. I suc- 
ceeded in securing two colonies of bees 
last season, and three others this sea- 
son, and the increase of last season, in 
all 8 colonies. Last season was un- 
usually wet, but this yearso far is fine, 
and the bees are doing well. 


Iam living in a very extreme north- 
ern latitude, and have been repeatedly 
told by the best bee-authorities in On- 
tario, Canada, that bees will not live 
thru the severe winters. On one occa- 
sion I sent $15 to a bee-keeper in Onta- 
rio, and requested him to forward me 
two colonies; he immediately returned 
the money, and told me he had 200 col- 
onies for sale, but thought it unfair to 
ship bees toa country which he knew 
they could not reach alive, and, if they 
did they could never come thru the 
long and severe winters we have in 
northwest Canada. 

A friend of mine came here to look up 
the country two years ago this month, 
desiring to move here. He boughta 
farm, and went back that fall for his 
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per month wil! 
—— cal treatment for a, 
of the American Bee J ours, 
offer is good for 3 mouths 4 
from Mayl1to Aug.j. | 
makes this special offer to test the | 
small price for best medical seryic 


AT ONCE, 
DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHIC AG) 


.00 


pay f r med 






na. a 


Piease mention Bee Journal when Writing 
Sa 

s 
¢ Bee-Supplies! | 
Weare distributors for ROOT’S G00 ; 


AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ow ! 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ker. 


tucky, and the South. 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-Japs 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC, 


Lowest Freight Rates in the co 
Send for Catalog. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. Mutu & Soy. 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI. 9 


Italian Queens #*!: 


beautiful Queens, from our best workers 
arrival guaranteed. D. J. BLOCHER, 
22A4t Pearl City, ii 


The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


— AND— 


Journal of Agricultur, 


sT. LOUIS Mo. 





Ustry, 


<> -+- -- -- — e 





$1.00 dur 


“dur 
and Jun 


e. Noth 





A wide-awake, practical Western paper | 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, t 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and ma. 
agement. Special departments for horses, 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. Nof 
can afford fo do withont it. 

It stands for American farmers and prods 
cers. Itis the leading exponent of agr 
as a business, and at the same time the 

ion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year 


aa Write for Sample Copy 




















If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 





RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


















pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 
ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
system and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 
feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


AXATIV 
AX 


life worth 

















living. 


a 









It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 

fa SAMPLE If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi 
FRE ® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 
it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn’t it worth trying free? It positiv: ly 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. Don’t delay sending. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
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nile a fects, to come here. Last 
ee <a leaving, I talkt the bee- 
~ can to him, and told him to bring 
. colonies, and not to heed what 
might say- 
+ two weeks before he left for 
sent mea card saying that the 
all told him that it was no use 
the bees. On receipt of his 
him, ‘It is not the busi- 
e<s of your people, but my own. 
Br t he bees without fail.”? He did, 
4 + addition to mine he brought one 
for himself, and to the astonish- 
f many, and myself, he wintered 
bees out-of-doors on the summer 
nds, and they came thru all right. 
y ~intered mine in the cellar. I put 
hem in Nov. 7,and took them out on 
Sood Friday, this spring, all right. 
[am more than delighted with my 
enterprise. The bees I got this spring 
ost me $16 per colony, on arrival here 
_36.85 express charges, and $7.00 per 
-olony for the bees first cost, $1.50 for 
4 new hive, and 75 cents for cartage 
from here to Edmonton, our nearest 
station. They are pure Italians— 
L beautiful bees. 
7 I am not dissatisfied, altho the outlay 
is much more than it would be in the 
East; still, I am more than pleased 
with my bees. I am only beginning to 
understand them. I have been reading 
up this winter all the bee-books I could 
find, and the American Bee Journal is 
the third Iam subscribing for. 
G. T. MONTGOMERY. 
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Alberta, Canada, May 21. 

















The Value of Comb Foundation.— 
If you use only a starter, you will 
save about five cents on each frame. 
Is that a real saving in the long run? 
Let us see. With only starters you 
may count on the bees building drone- 
comb in the different frames, in some 
more, in some less, in all enough to 
make a full frame of drone-comb. You 
have saved 40 or 50 cents on founda- 
tion by using starters, but you have 
this drone-comb. Instead of having 
reared in that drone-comb bees that 
will add to the wealth of the colony, 
you will have those that will be only a 
bill of expense. It will cost as much 
torear them as to rear workers, and 
they will have to be fed as long as they 
live. Suppose you areunusually fortu- 
nate,and have only half a frame of 


drone-comb in all in the hive. It will 
take as much to rear the drones as to 
fill the 


Same comb with honey, and 
alter the two or more broods of drones 
are reared they will eat a lot of honey, 
will easily make you a frame of 

y less than you would have if you 
ill worker-comb. That honey will 
sily worth 50 cents each year. 
mb will last 30 years, but if it 
nly last 10, that will make a 
SOF So to offset your saving of 50 
Where are you now ?—National 


ckman. 
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hone 
t 
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Bleaching Travel-Stained Comb- 
re . I will try to tell how we 
oe ravel-stained honey. We first 
‘te with sulphur, then place the 





If you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 


BEE-KE EPERS s in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 


ordinarily resulting from railroad handling; and if you want your orders filled promptly with 
the very finest goods in the market, send to 


G.B.LewisGo, Watertown. Wis. 


U 
THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
Lewis Foundation Fasteners are selling like hot-cakes. Customers who have received one of these 


new machines pronounce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
price, which is only ONS DOLLAR, without lamp. 





BRANCHES: ; AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FouLGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 


G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N.E., Minue- 


E. T. Aspott, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn 


Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 








will save enough extra grain in threshing to pay the taxes of the ordina 
It combines the apron and vibrator prin- ——— ~ 
ciples an is as far ahead of other thresh- 

eres as they are inadvance of the man with 

a flai:. They thresh fast enough and have 


capacity enough to suit the 
thresherman, and it 


Threshes Clea 


U 
enouch to suit the mostexact- 
ing farmer. Last indefinitely. 
Send tor free catalogue of Thresh- 
ers, Traction, Portable and Semi-"= 
Portable Engines, Horse Powers, 
Saw Mills, ete. 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, IND. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
TABLETS for thin blood 
people. — Nervousness, 


EREK OX-BLOOD Indigestion — Rheuma- 


tism—Female Disease—Brain Food. 4 SuRE 
This preparation contains iu a concentrated form the active principles of healthy bullock’s 


blood combined with the most valuable nerve, brain, blood and flesh producing drugs known to 
the practicing fraternity. 

Greatest discovery of the age for suffering people. Less than a year since first put in use, and 
thousands are being cured every day. To convince you we give a 3 weeks’ treatment free—all we 
ask is for you to send 10 cents to pay postage on sending it. This is safer than paying a doctor $25 
to experiment on you. 3 weeks’ treatment sent free on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


W. A. HENDERSON, TESTIMONIALS: 
Dear Sir: —Enclosed find 530 cents for which please send me a 5)-cent box of your Ox-Blood Tab- 
lets. The 3 weeks’ treatment that you sent me free did all you claim for it, 





GEo. FILLMAN. 
From Mrs. CARRIE Owens, Clarinda, Lowa. 

I cannot say enough in praise of Ox-Blood Tablets. I have suffered everything for months 
with a hurting in my head and a stomach trouble. After persistent efforts to get relief from other 
remedies and failed, I was cured with one box of Ox-Blood Tablets. 


50 cts. a box or 6 for $2.50. Address, W.A. HENDERSON Co. 
17D2t Masonic Building, Des Moines, lowa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 
AS A PREMIUM. 


zee 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 50 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 








NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee keeper to wear one [of the buttons) as it will cause people to ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey: 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a Bowes my A 
gard to honey and bees.” ’ 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each; 
5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 





Please mention the Bee Journal Y2e2, wzitine 
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combs where the sun will shine on 
them, and that is the whole process. 

I build a frame on the south side of 
my honey-house, and cover the same 
with cotton-cloth. A door opens from 
the houey-house into this room. I place 
shelves on the side and ends of this 
room, the bottom shelf being a wide 
board to be usedas a table. I place 
the combs on these shelves so that the 
sunlight willstrike them. Dark combs 
will require several hours. This plan 
will whiten dark combs here in Cali- 
fornia. If you fumigate a few combs, 
then place them on a window-sill where 
the sun will shine on them, you will be 
convinced. 

In placing the sections on shelves in 
the morning, I find the following plan 
good: On the shelves at the east and 
west end of the room I place sections 
end to end lengthwise of the shelves, 
two rows on each shelf, one row on the 
outer, and the other on the inner edge. 
The morning sun strikes one side, and 
the afternoon sun the other side. On 
the front shelves I set them crosswise 
of the shelf, far enough apart so as not 
to shade each other. 

I pack them away every evening ; all 
not white I put out again next morn- 
ing. Some of them will bleach quite 
slowly, but I have been able to whiten 
the worst ones by perseverance.—A. E. 
WHITE, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





Tome The Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation convenes in seventh annual conven- 
tion, at Hutto, Tex., July 12 and 13, 1900. All are 
cordially invited to attend. Excursion rates, 
and no hotel bills to pay. 

Hunter, Tex. Louis SCHOLL, Sec. 
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H. G. Quirin, the QUEEN-BREEDER, is as usual 


again on hand with his improved strain of 


++Golden Italian Queens 


Our largest orders come from old customers, 
which proves that our stock gives satisfaction. 
There is no bee-disease in our locality. We have 
12 years’ experience in rearing queens, and if 
there is any one thing we pride ourselves in, it 
is in sending all queens promptly BY RETURN 
MAIL. We guarantee safe delivery. 

Price of queens before July 1st: 








| 1 6 12 
Warranted as queens average) is 75 $ 4.25/$ 8.00 
Selected, warranted ..... -| 1.00 5.00) 9.50 
7)... Oe eee ; .| 1.50) 8.00} 15.00 
Selected tested. 2.00, 10.50 
Extra selected tested, the best 
that money can WEP vvise nes 4.00] 


Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie Co., Ohio. 
Money Order Office, Bellevue, O.) 


23A 16t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





WANTED ‘To estate colonies of 
BEES of 8-frames each, val- 
ued at $3.00 each, for beeswax. 

H. VOGELER, New Castle, Calif. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Adel Queens, $1 Each. 


Send postal for dozen rat rates and description 
of bees. HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


23Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for 
catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Finely markt— 
tallan le6nl from freshly 
imported NEW 
ock. By mail, price, $1. Address all orders to 
WILLIAM DELINE, 
23A4t WYMORE, NEBRASKA. 
Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 




















Fruitful Fields of Waste-Places. 


The great West contains vast 
stretches of the richest land, which 
needs only water to transform into 
fruitful fields. In many places also 
the water is available, but running to 
waste, and all that is needed is the ex- 
pense of labor to create farming lands 
of the most profitable character, and at 
nominal prices. 

The possessor of an irrigated farm is 
in a measure independent of the 
weather. The drouth at theseeding or 
in the growing time or rain at the 
time of harvest have no terrors for 
him, but he can apply. water when and 
in quantities as needed to produce the 
largest yield, and pursue his harvest 
at his leisure, sure of a full yield and 
a perfect product. 

There are many thousands of irri- 
gated systems in successful operation ; 
in fact, this is perhaps the oldest and 
most scientific system of farming. 
Many systems have also failed because 
the promoters have over-reacht them- 
selves in trying to acquire riches by 
bonding and stocking such systems too 
heavily, and expecting the settler to 
step under and shoulder the load, 
which he is wisely wary of doing. 

Some prominent members of the 
rural press have undertaken to make a 
large body of about 100,000 acres of 
very valuable land near Denver, Colo., 
available by the application of water, 
utilizing for the purpose the joint 
funds of those who want to occupy or 
invest in the land. In this way the 
lion’s share of the profits, which 
usually goes to enrich the capitalist 
who supplies the funds, is saved to the 
purchaser of the land. As a conse- 
quence, the settler or investor is sup- 
plied with land and water at a mere 
nominal price without subsequent 
charges for water rental. In addition 
also under the plan the pioneers—those 
who subscribe for portions of the first 
10,000 acres of the tract, and thus sup- 
ply the initial capital—are given a 
share in the profits which will result 





from the sale of the water-rights to 
the balance of the tract, town lots, ete, 

There is reason to believe sufficient 
profit will be made, even while selling 
the land and water-rights to the bal- 

ance of the tract at a nominal price to 
eventually _pay each back the amount 
of his original investment, giving these 
pioneer purchasers their land and water 
free. The first subscribers are also 
given a concession of over one-third in 
the purchase price. 

Another commendable feature of the 
plan is that each of these pioneer pur- 
chasers, being interested, becomes an 
active agent in assisting in selling the 
balance of thetrust. Also this very 
liberal policy insures rapid settlement 
and a rapid sale of the balance of the 
tract. 

The plan is proving a great success. 
From the announcements in one farm 
paper alone over 8,000 acres of the first 
division of 10,000 acres have been sub- 
scribed for in about 4 weeks’ time. 
Twelve other influential farm papers 
have now been enlisted in the work, so 
that it will be widely and influentially 
advertised. 

There are about 2,000 acres of the 
first 10,000 left. If any of the readers 
of this paper want an irrigated farn 
or to invest money in a substantial 
way to great advantage, they will do 
well to investigate at once, w hile the 
opportunity remains to get in on the 
ground floor. 

The land is adjacent to two trunk 
lines of railway, only 36 miles from 
Denver. That city and the mines af 
ford a home market at good prices for 
all products. Five tons per acre of al- 


falfa per yearcan be prod iced upon 
this land. There is also an unlimited 
stock range adjacent. The opportuni 
ties for stock, dairying or poultry 
raising are above the ordinary. Also 
grains, vegetables and fruits ma) be 

dinary abun- 


produced in more than ordi: 
dance. ; verbial 
The climate of Colorado is provervis 
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r its excellence. Those seeking a 


° 
gerne The Emerson Binder 
os aan dition, especially renters who 


to become farm owners, or young 
with some means seeking farms, 
énd this the opportunity of their 


,< soon as the first 10,000 acres are 
ne remaining lands and water 
will be sold at advanced rates, 
payments running 10 years, to 
| a chance. 

A party of 16 farmers from different 


- vestigate, all of whom approved of 
- oroiect and subscribed for landand 
richts. Another large excursion 


«o out June 5. The date of the | 
| 
| 





next willbe June 19. The rate, one 
-. plus $2.00 for the round trip. 





T ‘ets can be obtained at your home 
office. Take any route going to Denver | 
and meet at the office of the Company, | 
1025 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
James W. Wilson, editor of the 
National Rural, Chicago, Ill., who has This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 


| . . 
establisht several settlements upon a | back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 


: but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
like liberal plan, is the father of the | Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 


plan. Those who want to in vestigate a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 


: ? . s nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
further should send at once for map sak 09 pat on ay ave seamen: it Jan Bove 
and literature, which can be had by 


~ ~ sary. 
addressing, THE Rural PrEss Co., 79 GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 118 Michigan Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 





| Your Whole Family 
Would Be Satisfied 


with one of these surreys. They are handsome, strong, 
sh, gee riding and durable. Selling on Si ys youcan 
examine it thoroughly before you are req te buy it. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sel] all goods direct from our 
factory to the vhaser at whole- 
sale prices. e are the largest 
manufacturers of vehicles and 
harness inthe world selling to 
| J ae eaenaively. se 
= vepursu 18 success 

Extension Top Surrey, with double fend- for Sf years. You assume no 

ers. Complete with side curtains, aprons, lampsand a5 we ship our goods anywhere tor exami- 
pole or shafts. Price, $80. As good as sells for $40 more. nation and guarantee safe Largest 
selection in the country as we make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Catalogue free, 85, with nickel trimmings. Price 


ELKHART CAARIAGE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. Strafa:t22"Ascood an elle for 920, 
s@ene 


































Please mention Bee Journal when writinz. 





Comb Foundation 


Is one of our Specialties—no one undersells us. Our price is very low. 
Catalog of everything a bee-keeper needs, including Bees and Queens, free, 
Untested Italian Queens, 75 cents each. 


aviariesGiew Cove, It J, J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


o=mee= WALKER CARRIAGE 


A 
= 








AND HARNESS 


Net are sold direct from factery at 
3 WHOLESALE PRICES 
2 Highest quality, finest workmanship and perfect finish, yet at lowest 

~ ™ cost We ship anystyle vehicle anywhere for examination and subject 

\/4 toapproval. No matter how far away you are you can do business with 

= w—- usandsave money. We make all the vehicles we advertise, also fine 
harness. Send for our FREE illustrated book. It tells our plan in full 


EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 50 Eighth St.. Goshen, Ind. 


ALBINO UNTESTED ITAL- 
want 


QUEEN If you want the most 

prolific Queens—If you IAN, 70 cents each; 
le gentlest Bees—If you want the best tested,$1 each. Queens 
- gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. large, yellow and pro- 
Jntested Queens in April, $1.00; ‘Tested, $1.50. life. 

















utenti Circular free. 
teA Lt J.D. GIVENS, LisBon, Tex. 2iAtf Address, E. W. HAAG, Canton, Ohio. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


BAR IR IR IR IR AK IR RS RR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, April 19.—Market is well cleared of 
white comb honey; a little choice has sold re- 
cently at l6c, but dark and mixt goods are slow 
of sale. Extracted, white, 8@%c; amber, 7@8c; 
dark, 6@7c, according to quality and package. 
Beeswax in good demand at 28c. 

R. A. BuRNeEtT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8i¢c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@léyc in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. At the same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 

rices quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. Prices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No, 

1, 15@1l6c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost yn- 

salable. Extracted, best white California, 8c. 
BLAKE, Scott & LEg. 


Kansas City, May 9.—We quote: No. 1 white 
comb, 14@15c; No. l amber, 13@1l4c; No. 2 white 
and amber, 13@13%c. Extracted, white, 74@8c; 
amber, 7c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

The receipts and stock of honey on hand are 
light; demand fair. Cc. C. CLemMons & Co, 


DerRoit, May 24.—Fancy white comb, 15@1éc; 
No. 1, white, 14@15c; amber and dark, 10@12c, 
Extracted, white, 7c; amber and dark, 5@6c. 
Beeswax, 25@26c. 

Supply and demand for honey both limited. 

M, H. Hunt & Son, 


BuFFALO, April 20.—For strictly fancy white 
One-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, May 21.—Our market is practi- 
cally bare of comb honey, and there isa good 
demand for white at from 13@15c per pound, ac- 
cording to quality and style of package. The 
market on extracted is rather quiet, and inact- 
ive. New crop is slow in coming in, and prices 
have not yet been establisht. Beeswax holds 
firm at 27@28c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


Sawn Francisco, Apr. 25.—White comb, 11K%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74%@8c, 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@27c. 

Small quantities of new crop have been re- 
ceived, but not enough has been yet done in the 
same to clearly define values. Current quota- 
tions would not likely be sustained under any- 
thing like free offerings. The yield will un- 
doubtedly prove light, and the market shows a 
generally firm tone. 


OMAHA, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted, 

The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From —— appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PrycKkeE Bros. 
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QU EENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Aplarian Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Cataloges. &. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Ut 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





- arshield Manufacturing Company. 


Ww: Our Specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
BUPPT — : ASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 


Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 
MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., Marshfield, Wis. 








AT ONCE—a good man 

ante to help in the bee-busi- 

‘ ness. A good chance for 

experience, with an experienced bee-keeper, and 
over 225 colonies. State wages wanted. Address, 


23Alt N. STAININGER, Tipton, lowa. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 


tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Ba W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS == 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
on the three larger sizes. 
No wonder Bingham’s 4inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 

been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 


Farwell, Mich. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has conciuded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 
3 Tested Queens.... 
1 select tested queen 1.50 
‘ oe ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 











wre 
Sh 





Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 


iar Dadant'’s 


————— 


Foundation, 2" 








Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
meuts. 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? 


PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGaING y; 


OSS. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia], 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDs. 


We sel 








at all times. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culttre—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 








Beeswax Wanted 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Hamilton, Hancock Co., i, 
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book orders now. 
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Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrat"“ment with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
Expind ] 

SEASON OF 1900. These .,.cclis will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June 1, so “ first come first served.’’ We are ready to 


The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 274 times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg in a queen-cell. 
from this one during the coming summer. ce 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we aré sure, even if she is not 


Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE OF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made only to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all orders to GEORGE WwW. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIANNA MM MNE 


DR. MILLER’S 


for one year. 
~~ > 


Dalauwy-snecialist—to rear queens 


libLY FOR US DURING THE 


Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
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